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MMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Helps  Texans  Find  Happy , Useful  Lives 


/9/7INE  weeks  ago  ia  a lit yie  Central 
H / Texas  town,  a representative  of 
* the  Texas  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  found  a very  unhappy  Negro 
girl  of  eighteen.  She  had  been  blind 
since  birth.  Born  of  poor  and  unassum- 
ing parents,  Thelma  Allen  had  long  ago 
resigned  herself  to  the  only  fate  she 
knew  — that  of  going  through  life  de- 
prived of  both  receiving  from  and  con- 
tributing to  society.  She  had  never  been 
to  school,  had  no  social  life  whatever, 
and  could  not  even  dress  herself.  Always 
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kept  at  home,  Thelma  had  been  taught 
only  that  she  was  blind  and,  therefore, 
useless. 

Today  Thelma  is  financially  and  phys- 
ically independent.  As  a steam  press  op- 
erator in  an  Austin  laundry,  she  earns 
more  than  $20  a week.  Never  before 
allowed  to  handle  money,  she  still  is 
fascinated  by  her  newly  found  inde- 
pendence. Thelma  promptly  cashes  each 
weekly  pay  check  and  thoroughly  en- 
joys counting  out  the  money  for  her 
room  and  board,  and  prides  herself  up- 


on always  making  correct  change  for 
purchases  at  the  corner  drug  store. 

This  miraculous  new  world  was 
opened  to  Thelma  when  the  Commis- 
sion’s representative  persuaded  Thelma’s 
parents  to  let  her  take  the  vocational 
training  course  offered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A medical  examination  showed  the 
girl  was  mobile,  had  good  coordination, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  void  background, 
was  highly  intelligent.  She  was  placed 
in  the  Austin  home  of  a person  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  of  the  blind, 
and  within  five  weeks  was  going  about 
the  neighborhood  alone.  When  her  su- 
pervisor told  Thelma  he  had  a job  for 
her,  she  was  ready  for  that  adventure, 
too.  Her  employer  of  a month  reports 
Thelma  performs  her  job  as  efficiently 
as  does  her  sighted  fellow  worker. 

Texas  first  recognized  the  duty  of  the 
state  for  its  blind  citizens  in  1931,  when 
the  Forty-second  Legislature  created  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  At 
first  no  appropriation  was  made,  it  be- 
ing the  legislature’s  plan  that  such  mon- 
ey would  be  donated  by  civic  organiza- 
tions. However,  it  soon  became  appar- 
ent that  source  would  be  inadequate,  so 
beginning  in  193  3 each  session  of  the 
legislature  has  set  aside  for  the  Com- 
mission funds  which  are  matched  in  part 
by  the  federal  government. 

These  appropriations  pay  for  training 
equipment  used  in  the  workshops  for 
the  blind  and  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
Commission’s  staff  of  sixty-two,  in- 
cluding medical  social  workers,  coun- 
selors, home  teachers,  and  clerical  help. 

The  Texas  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  is  acknowledged  By  the  Federal 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to 
be  one  of  the  top  such  agencies  in  the 
nation,  and  is  governed  by  six  members 
who  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  All 


GENEVIEVE  POWELL  of  Wichita  Falls  was 
trained  in  occupational  therapy  by  the 
Commission  at  the  Texas  State  College  for 
Women.  She  is  now  an  interne  in  one  of 
the  largest  hospitals  in  the  state. 
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You  Can’t  Buy  Better  Quality 


TYPING  TABLE 

The  No.  5630  Typing  Table  fits  nicely 
with  any  school  or  office  furniture.  You 
will  appreciate  its  sturdy  construction  and 
good  looks.  ^ While  designed  for  typing, 
this  table  may  be  used  for  a stand  for 
duplicator,  as  a writing  desk  and  numer- 
ous other  uses. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Top  size  32”  x 18".  Height  26”.  Manu- 
factured from  select  oak  material  and  fin- 
ished in  either  light  or  dark  oak.  Fitted 
with  stationery  drawer  and  dictation 
board.  Weight  3 3 pounds. 

$9.50 


Craftsmanship  at  its  Best 


TEACHER'S  DESK 

The  No.  5 5 50  Teacher’s  Desk  is  ideally 
suited  to  serve  as  either  a teacher's  desk  or 
junior  executive  desk.  Constructed  exactly 
the  same  as  desks  selling  for  much  more, 
the  quality,,  workmanship  and  materials  are 
second  to  none  in  its  price  range. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Top  size  42”  x 30”.  Top  1%"  thick  and 
made  of  laminated  stock.  Manufactured 
from  select  plain  oak.  All  drawers  are 
dovetailed,  with  solid  oak  fronts.  A . cen- 
tral locking  system  is  standard  equipment. 
Either  school  brown  or  light  oak  finish. 
Weight  1 1 5 pounds. 

$37.50 


★ Check  with  American  Desk  . . . 

We  are  in  a position  to  give  you  quick  service  on  hundreds  of  items  used  every  day  in  the  operation  of  schools. 
No  order  is  too  small — none  is  too  large  for  American  Desk  to  handle.  From  seating  to  janitor’s  supplies  — 
think  of  American  Desk!  Write  for  our  latest  catalog.  It’s  free! 


American 

P.  O.  BOX  416 


* ALL  AMERICAN  DESK  PRICES  ARE  PREPAID 

Desk  Manufacturing 

TEMPLE,  TEXAS 


Company 

PHONE  LD  NO.  4 
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DWARD  MOERBE,  27,  has  a good  record  of  attendance  and  MRS.  FRANCES  HIGDON,  totally  blind,  operates  a dictaphone  in 
workmanship  in  a Houston  machine  shop.  the  Houston  office  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


lust  be  outstanding  Texas  citizens  and 
wo  must  be  graduates  of  the  Texas 
>chool  for  the  Blind,  which  is  operated 
ntirely  independently  of  the  Commis- 
ion.  These  members  serve  without  pay, 
lthough  the  state  reimburses  them  for 
xpenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
heir  duties  as  commissioners.  Head- 
luarters  of  the  Commission  are  in  the 
,and  Office  Building  in  Austin,  and  dis- 
rict  offices  to  aid  in  serving  the  12,000 
find  of  Texas  are  located  in  eight  cities 


across  the  state. 

Executive  secretary  and  director  of 
the  Commission  is  blind  forty-eight- 
year-old  Lon  E.  Alsup  of  Carthage,  who 
served  thirteen  years  in  the  Texas  legis- 
lature and  was  co-author  of  the  bill  cre- 
ating the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  A visitor  to  Mr.  Alsup ’s  office 
does  not  feel  he  is  talking  with  a blind 
person,  so  completely  orientated  has  Mr. 
Alsup  become  to  the  world  he  cannot 
see. 


Mr.  Alsup  frequently  gets  a chuckle 
when,  upon  departure  of  a visitor,  one 
of  his  staff  tells  him  the  caller  had  sat 
nodding  his  head  as  he  listened  — en- 
tirely forgetting  that  his  speaker  could 
not  see  him. 

"The  blind  person  can  be  anything 
he  wants  to  be,”  asserts  Mr.  Alsup,  "We 
don’t  let  mere  blindness  affect  our  lives.” 
"When  I go  home  after  dark,  the 
first  thing  I do  is  turn  on  the  light,  just 
like  you  do.  I play  cards  and  dominoes; 


lAVID  RONECKER,  who  worked  at  Kelly  Field  during  the  war,  IN  WHITE  CAPS  and  aprons,  eight  employees,  four  totally  blind 

i shown  here  at  work  in  the  darkroom  of  Studer's  Photographic  and  four  with  travel  vision,  stem  peppers  at  the  Gebhardt  Chili 

tudio  in  San  Antonio.  Powder  Company  in  San  Antonio. 
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HUBERT  VAN  TREESE  of  Sample,  who  has  only  travel  vision,  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  Commission's  poultry  husbandry  course 
at  A.  & M.  College,  and  with  his  wife  and  two  children  now  runs 
his  own  poultry  farm. 


SERVICES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  are  available  to  any  Texan  o r ion 
16,  regardless  of  color,  sex,  creed,  or  financial  status.  Hi 
blind  MabEe  Myers  conducts  a high  school  class  at  the  SI 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute. 
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I go  to  the  movies;  I go  deer  hunting 
and  fishing,”  he  says. 

With  a smile,  he  adds,  "You  know, 
some  of  the  best  friends  you  make  are 
met  on  fishing  trips,  and  I wouldn’t 
want  to  miss  an  opportunity  to  make 
friends.” 

Seriously  he  continues,  "And  we  in- 
sist the  blind  person  do  those  things  be- 
cause the  sighted  person  has  a tendency 
to  think  the  blind  one  is  different.  Some 
people  think  that  because  another  can- 
not see,  he  also  cannot  hear  — so  they 
yell  at  him.” 

He  sums  up  his  philosophy  by  say- 
ing, "I  try  to  be  just  like  the  next  fel- 
low.” Perhaps  that  attitude  explains 
why  Mr.  Alsup  — blind  since  birth  — 
wears  simple  gold-framed  glasses. 

The  goal  of  the  Commission  is  that 
the  blind  may  engage  in  gainful  em- 
ployment in  satisfactory  surroundings. 
To  that  end,  a multi-phase  program  has 
been  developed,  which  includes  occupa- 
tional rehabilitation,  physical  restora- 
tion, vocational  training  and,  finally, 
placement  of  the  blind  on  a job  at  which 
he  will  feel  equal  to  his  fellow  worker. 

Services  of  the  Commission  are  avail- 
able to  any  citizen  of  Texas  over  six- 
teen years  of  age  regardless  of  color,  sex, 
creed,  or  financial  status,  who  either  is 
totally  blind  or  whose  sight  is  impaired 
to  th,e'extent  he  cannot  engage  in  regu- 
lar employment  for  which  he  is  other- 
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wise  qualified.  If  the  blind  person  is 
unable  to  pay  for  the  service  he  receives, 
the  state  foots  the  bill.  Youngsters  un- 
der sixteen  are  eligible  for  one  type  of 
service,  that  of  physical  restoration. 

The  rehabilitation  program  was  built 
around  the  maxim,  "The  handicapped 
are  not  handicapped  at  work  for  which 
they  are  suited.”  The  Commission  goes 
a step  further  and  proves  the  ability 
range  of  the  blind  is  as  broad  as  that 
of  the  so-called  normal  worker.  Re- 
habilitation is  considered  only  a means 
to  an  end  — not  an  end  within  itself. 
Its  objective  is  to  prepare  the  blind  for 
his  rightful  place  in  society. 

This  program  is  for  any  person  having 
a visual  handicap  which  can  reasonably 
be  alleviated,  with  a logical  anticipation 
of  permanent  employment.  The  recipi- 
ent must  have  a central  visual  acuity  of 
20/200  or  less;  in  nontechnical  lan- 
guage this  means  he  must  be  unable 
to  see  beyond  twenty  feet  what  the 
normal  person  can  see  at  200  feet. 

The  physical  restoration  service  was 
founded  upon  the  motto  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  remove  a disability  by  surgery 
or  medical  treatment  and  thus  render 
the  person  employable,  than  to  train 
around  it.  The  disability  must  interfere 
with  his  occupational  performance  and 
must  be  reasonably  removable.  The  in- 
dividual has  a choice  of  doctors,  insofar 
as  is  practicable. 
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A system  of  eye  medical  social  w 
was  authorized  by  the  legislature 
1943.  It  has  a dual  purpose:  that 
sight  conservation  and  the  preven 
of  blindness.  For  children  and  ad 
not  covered  by  the  rehabilitation  ] 
gram,  this  service  provides  medical 
hospital  care  which  has  restored  nor  /1, 
sight  in  many  cases  and  prevented  t 
blindness  in  many  others.  Several  mi 
ods  are  used,  such  as  mechanical 
rection  through  the  providing  of 
glasses,  surgical  correction  through  ; 
eration  on  crossed  eyes  and  catanrBt 
and  plastic  surgery  in  the  case  of  drc 
ing  lids. 

Last  year  the  Commission  heard 
nineteen-year-old  Latin-American  yo 
Juan  Sanchez,  in  Amarillo.  Juan 
born  blind  and  had  never  at  ten 
school.  His  parents  had  five  other  i 
dren  and  were  not  able  to  pay  for  ti 
ment  for  his  eyes.  At  the  suggestio 
a Commission  representative,  Juan 
given  a medical  examination.  Sur 
was  recommended  because  the  exai 
ing  doctor  believed  the  cause  of  bl 
ness  could  be  at  least  partially  remo 

The  Commission  provided  the  m< 
and  the  operation  was  a complete 
cess.  For  a cost  to  the  state  of  less 
$3  00  a boy  was  given  perfect  visio 

Then  came  a process  of  educatio 
reverse  for  Juan;  he  had  to  learn  tc 
his  new-found  faculties.  Formerly 
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1 identified  each  >.  by  touch,  so 

hen  he  saw  a chair  for  the  first  time 
i e did  not  know  what  to  call  it.  Now 
h t is  able  to  look  at  an  object  and  name 
without  touching  it. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that, 

Iiide  from  the  humane  element  in- 
olved,  it  is  cheaper  to  the  state  to  ar- 
;st  blindness  in  its  early  stages  than 
) let  it  become  incurable  and  then  pay 
)r  either  the  child’s  education  in  the 
tate  School  for  the  Blind  or,  in  the 
ise  of  an  adult,  welfare  in  the  form  of 
id  to  the  Needy  Blind. 

The  vocational  training  program  be- 
ins  with  guidance  to  prepare  the  blind 
ar  a vocation  of  his  choice  in  keeping 
rith  his  ability.  Here  the  counselor, 
)metimes  called  the  home  teacher,  plans 
’ith  the  blind  — not  just  for  him.  He 
isits  the  blind  in  his  home  and  dis- 

Iusses  with  him  his  interests,  educa- 
on,  abilities,  and  limitations.  He  teaches 
im  the  reading  and  writing  of  Braille, 
^pewriting,  handicrafts,  and  how  to 
ravel  alone,  as  well  as  any  other  pre- 
oeation  instruction  the  blind  may  need 
efore  he  enters  (or  returns  to)  regular 
mployment. 

Five  of  the  six  home  teachers  em- 
loyed  by  the  Commission  are  totally 
lind;  they  have  been  over  the  same 
Dad  their  pupils  are  going  over,  and 
horoughly  understand  their  problems. 

The  blind  usually  is  trained  in  a school 
f his  choice,  although  some  have  suc- 
essfully  completed  their  training  by 
orrespondence. 

Schools  ranging  from  the  University 
f Texas  to  business  and  trade  schools 
re  utilized,  as  well  as  some  industrial 
n-the-job  training.  The  Commission 
as  students  in  every  state  college  in 
"exas,  studying  whatever  they  want  to 
;arn.  Their  tuition,  books,  and  other 
upplies  are  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
ion,  and  sometimes  (when  the  blind 
tudent  could  not  otherwise  attend 
chool)  the  Commission  furnishes  room, 
'Oard,  and  transportation.  Upon  gradu- 
tion,  most  of  these  people  will  go  out 
nd  teach  other  blind;  others  will  enter 
arious  professions  such  as  law,  ministry, 
>r  writing. 

Texas  was  the  first  state  to  pioneer  in 
'ocational  training  especially  designed 
or  the  blind  agricultural  worker.  This 
irogram  was  begun  in  1945  when  six 
ilind  students  entered  Texas  Agricul- 
ural  and  Mechanical  College  to  study 
loultry  husbandry.  This  is  the  first  re- 
orded  time  a major  agricultural  college 
ver  condensed  its  regular  four-year 
ourse  of  poultry  husbandry  into  a one- 
ear  course.  When  these  men  completed 


their  study  at  A.  & M.,  the  Commission 
helped  them  to  secure  locations  to  get 
started  in  the  poultry  business. 

"Were  we  willing  to  discount  the 
personal,  family,  and  community  gain 
from  instances  such  as  these,”  reasons 
Mr.  Alsup,  "we  still  could  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  in  dollars 
and  cents.  These  people  no  longer  are 
tax  consumers,  but  earners  of  income 


and,  thereby,  taxpayers.” 

Plans  now  are  under  way  for  similar 
training  courses  in  rabbit  and  hog  rais- 
ing, dairying,  and  flower  growing. 

Believing  placement  in  remunerative 
employment  is  the  greatest  single  need 
of  the  disabled,  the  Commission  sees  that 
each  trainee  is  employed  in  a way  that 
he  feels  equal  to  his  fellow  worker.  Each 
is  given  a boost  toward  achieving  fi- 


THE  COMMISSION  BELIEVES  the  welfare  of  the  blind  who  are  otherwi  se  physically  able 
is  best  served  by  bu  siness  enterprises  owned  and  managed  by  the  blind.  Here  R.  J. 
Holder  of  Houston,  blind  since  the  age  of  one  year,  operates  his  concession  stand. 
Business  is  so  good  that  customers  hide  Mr.  Holder  from  the  camera. 

BLIND  J.  W.  MAPLES  operates  a brake  machine  for  the  Friedrich  Refrigeration  Com- 
pany in  San  Antonio.  Joe  A.  Gueldner  Jr.,  rear,  foreman,  Stuart  A.  Bergman,  right 
rear,  production  manager,  and  George  Friedrich,  right  foreground,  treasurer,  report 
that  Mr.  Maples  keeps  up,  in  production,  with  any  sighted  employee. 
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nancial  security  that  also  will  enable  , eral,  state,  and  municipal  buildings.  In 
him  to  contribute  to  society,  for  in  that  / 194 6 the  newly  organized  Business  En- 


way  he  is  helped  to  forget  his  own  handi- 
cap. 

From  September  1,  1945,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1946,  some  200  persons  were 
placed  in  seventy -eight  occupations 
through  the  vocational  training  program 
of  the  Commission.  Among  the  jobs 
they  took  were  those  of  handicraftsmen, 
boarding  house  managers,  marking  clerks 
in  department  stores,  masseurs,  photo- 
graphic darkroom  helpers,  and  practical 
nurses.  The  average  total  cost  to  the 
state  of  preparing  one  of  these  blind  was 
$700,  a small  figure  compared  to  the 
amount  of  welfare  payments  he  likely 
would  have  collected  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  had  he  not  become  trained  to  per- 
form some  trade. 

No  special  consideration  is  asked  by 
the  blind  worker;  he  wants  the  saine 
treatment  the  sighted  person  receives. 

The  Commission  believes  the  welfare 
of  the  otherwise  physically-able  blind  is 
best  served  by  a business  enterprise  own- 
ed and  managed  by  the  blind.  Its  prin- 
cipal project  is  the  operation  of  con- 
cession counters  in  the  lobbies  of  fed- 


terprjse  branch  of  the  Commission 
placed  twenty  vending  stands  in  opera- 
tion; during  that  year  alone  the  num- 
ber was  increased  to  thirty-two. 

The  Commission  buys  the  equipment 
and  original  stock  in  these  stands  and, 
except  for  a small  agency  charge  used 
to  maintain  a fund  for  starting  other 
blind  persons  in  the  business,  all  profits 
go  to  the  blind  operator.  Many  of  them 
clear  more  than  $50  a week. 

The  Commission  does  not  help  the 
blind  to  purchase  seeing-eye  dogs,  on 
the  theory  that  not  every  blind  person 
wants  a dog  and  those  who  do  can  buy 
the  dog  anyway.  As  one  official  puts 
it,  if  the  Commission  bought  a dog  for 
everybody  who  requested  one,  it  soon 
would  find  on  its  hands  dozens  of  seeing- 
eye  dogs  whose  owners  had  changed  their 
minds. 

Usually  these  dogs  are  obtained 
through  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morris- 
town, N.  J.  Before  he  may  receive  his 
dog,  the  blind  person  must  spend  six 
weeks  in  residence  at  Morristown  get- 
ting acquainted  with  his  dog  and  learn- 


fyutwie ^eacltete'  Pledge 

The  Good  Teacher  Requires: 

PHYSICAL  VITALITY:  / will  try  to  keep  my  body  well 

and  strong. 

mental  VIGOR:  I will  study  daily  to  keep  my  mind  ac- 
tive and  alert. 

MORAL  DISCRIMINATION:  / will  seek  to  know  the  right 

and  to  live  by  it. 

wholesome  PERSONALITY:  / will  cultivate  in  myself  good- 
will, friendliness,  poise,  upright  bearing,  and  careful 
speech. 

helpfulness:  / will  learn  the  art  of  helping  others  by 

doing  helpful  things  daily  in  school  and  home. 

KNOWLEDGE:  / will  fill  my  mind  with  worthy  thoughts 

by  observing  the  beautiful  world  around  me,  by 
reading  the  best  books,  and  by  associating  with  the 
best  companions. 

LEADERSHIP:  / will  make  my  influence  count  on  the  side 
of  right,  avoiding  habits  that  weaken  and  destroy. 

These  things  will  I do  now  that  I may  be  worthy  the  high 

office  of  teacher. 


ing  how  to  use  him.  For  those  unaJ 
to  pay  cash  for  the  dog,  Seeing  E > 
Inc.,  permits  almost  any  terms  of  p. 
ment  desired.  Some  forty  seeing - 
dogs  are  in  use  in  Texas,  and  each  < 
has  a working  expectancy  of  about 
years. 

But  the  Commission  is  more  c< 
cerned  with  the  blind  who  prefers 
use  a cane  or  other  inanimate  aid 
navigation.  Explains  Mr.  Alsup,  "If 
has  what  it  takes  to  get  out  and  br. 
traffic  alone,  then  we  think  he  deser 
every  consideration  in  the  world.” 

Lighthouses  for  the  blind  are  ma 
tained  in  seven  Texas  cities;  if  presi 
plans  materialize,  several  other  to\» 
over  the  state  soon  will  have  these  woj| 
shops  for  the  blind.  There  training 
provided  for  the  blind  who  possess  m; 
ual  dexterity.  While  the  ultimate  g 
of  the  lighthouse  is  outside  employmi 
for  the  blind,  it  also  gives  continue 
work  to  those  of  limited  capacity. 

Among  the  products  turned  out  th 
are  brooms,  beehives,  toys,  rugs, 
fants’  garments,  stuffed  gingham  a 
mals,  figurines,  lamp  bases,  and  ch 
seats.  These  lighthouses  pay  their  O' 
way  except  for  the  salaries  of  the  sup 
visors,  which  the  state  pays.  After  co 
of  maintenance  and  materials  are  < 
ducted,  all  profit  from  the  sale  of 
tides  goes  to  the  blind  workers. 

But  what  of  the  blind  who  are  i 
old  to  practice  a trade,  or  who  have 
one  even  to  read  to  them?  The  Co 
mission  remembers  these  people,  too. 

In  use  in  Texas  are  790  Talking  Be 
Machines,  which  are  variations  of  i 
portable  phonograph  and  can  be  u 
either  with  or  without  electricity.  Pr; 
tically  every  book  in  the  English  1 
guage  — from  the  Bible  to  Mark  Tw;j 
— has  been  recorded  on  discs  and  plat 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Te: 
State  Library  is  one  of  the  many  dist 
bution  points  over  the  nation  for  th 
"talking  books.” 

These  machines  are  manufactured 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Bli 
and  are  owned  by  the  federal  goven 
ment.  They  are  loaned  to  the  sta 
which  in  turn  loans  them  to  any  bli 
person  requesting  one,  insofar  as  i 
supply  of  machines  and  records  will 
The  only  cost  to  the  individual  is  i 
transportation  of  the  machine  from  Ai 
tin  to  him.  Upon  his  request,  the  St. 
Library  mails  new  "books”  to  him  wii 
out  charge  under  the  state  franking  la 

There  is  no  record  of  any  book  tl 
loaned  not  having  been  returned  to  i 
State  Library. 
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